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New books are now sold out almost as soon as they are 

published, but of older publications some stocks yet remain 

and this is the time to buy them. Here are a few which the 
Oxford Press can still supply: 


set C RIA: cell 


A LONG RETROSPECT 


The Autobiography of “F. 
Anstey,” author of “ Vice Versa,” 


etc. 
5s net 


THE JOURNAL OF 
GIDEON MANTELL 


Edited by E. C. CURWEN 


12s 6d net 
The diary of a strange Regency char- 
acter, who combined the callings of 


medicine, archaeology and self-pity in 
a remarkably interesting way. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION 
OF BRITISH ART 


held at Burlington House in 1935 
Fully illustrated 


50s net 
ITALIAN DRAWINGS 


exhibited at Burlington House in 


With 273 plates 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BECKFORD 
By J. W. OLIVER 
Illustrated 


5s net 


Still the most authoritative account of 
one of the most fascinating of the 
English eccentrics. 


AFTER SHELLEY 
By SYLVA NORMAN 


2s 6d net 


The letters of T. J. Hogg to Jane 
illiams. 


THE LETTERS OF 
FANNY BRAWNE TO 
FANNY KEATS 
Edited by F. EDGCUMBE 


5s net 


A charming and unconscious revelation 
of character. 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX 
By EDWARD LASCELLES 

5s net 


A biography whose outstanding quality 
was noted by all responsible critics. 
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Memorabilia. 





NHE folk-lore of nervous diseases is discussed 

in a recent paper (Medical Press and 
Cireulay, 1943, ii, 185) by Dr. J. D. Rotzes- 
ton, who describes first the folk-lore of nervous 
diseases in general including the causation, 
human, animal and plant remedies, hydro- 
therapy, patron saints and miscellaneous 
cures, and then deals with the folk-lore indi- 
vidual nervous conditions in alphabetical 
order, namely apoplexy, chorea, headache 
and migraine, insomnia, neuralgia including 
sciatica and een He had previously 
(ibid., 1943, i, 154) devoted an article to the 
folk-lore of i Pees in which he had empha- 
sised the abundant popular nomenclature of 
the disease as well as its aetiology and various 
forms of prophylaxis and treatment. 


fron IANA, in its number for 28 Dec. 1943, 

brings to an end the series of letters 
written by Winthrop Mackworth Praed from 
Eton. His later career can best be followed 
in‘ A Poet in Parliament’ by Derek Hudson 


(1939). The same number contains an article 
on the date of ‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ 
written by Sir StTepHen GaAsELEE, and 


received by the editor on the day before the 
death of Sir Stephen on 16 June 1943. Sir 
Stephen thinks that on the whole the adjura- 
tions (e.g., By sweet saincte Anne, By the 
Masse, For the paishe of our sweete Lord 
Iesus Christ)—of ghee he gives a complete 
list—are very ‘‘ Catholic ”’ ‘and point to a 


] 





date in Henry VIII's s reign, or Mary Tudor’s, 
and not in Edward VI’s. 


E Institute of Historical Research has 
sent us (a) its twenty-first annual report, | 
1941-2; (b) its No. 57 for November 1942; (c) 
12 for 1943. On its | 


its Supplement No. 


coming-of-age The Times Literary Supple- 
ment (11 July 1942) devoted two paragraphs 
to an appreciation of the Institute and its 
library, and the Contemporary Review (Octo- 
ber 1942) contained an article surveying the 
Institute’s development. Number 57 contains 
two long articles on ‘ The Turkish documents 
in Hakluyt’s Voyages’ and on the method of 
handling cargoes of mediaeval merchant 
galleys. They are not separable but the num- 
ber is at the service of any of our regular 
contributors who likes to ask for it. The 
Institute is doing useful work in eorrecting 
and supplementing lives in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and 
their instalment includes two lives entirely 
rewritten: William Harborne (d. 1617) and 
Edward Barton (c. 1563-c. 1598), first and 
second English ambassadors to Turkey. The 
article is repeated on loose leaves printed on 
one side only, and this offprint also is at the 
service of any of our regular contributors. 
And the same applies to Supplement No. 12: 
a guide to the historical publications of the 
societies of England and Wales. 


MEMORIAL volume consisting of tributes 

to Lascelles Abercrombie by his friends 
would have been published ere now but for 
the war. The Autumn (1943) number of 
English is all the more welcome as containing 
a substantial instalment of those tributes, in 
the shape of two poems by Mr. Redwood 
Anderson, a sequence of six sonnets by Mr. 
Wilfrid Gibson, and a poem which we shall 
quote below. Of easier interest are some very 
pleasant reminiscences of Abercrombie by Dr. 
Percy Withers, He had known the Aber- 
crombie household when Lascelles was not 
more than a child. He recalls a scene he had 
witnessed—almost the last—in 


a home that had given me so much happiness, and 
awakened my mind to so many beautiful things. 
It was a radiant Sunday afternoon, and in a draw- 
ing-room flooded with light we all assembled after 
tea to hear Mr. Abercrombie read from a recently 
published volume of poems. The poet was Henley, 
then very much to the fore. 

I wondered what Henley could mean to the chil- 
dren, and how the reading would fare in competi- 
tion with the sunshine and the witchery out of 
doors. There was neither reluctance on their part, 
nor truancy; they came not only willingly, not 
merely as participants in a customary rite, but as 
eager and determined devotees. I remember 
nothing of my reactions to them; what did impress 
me was the intent and eager face of the youngest 
of the audience, a boy of nine, straining forward 
towards the reader in sheer ravishment. That is 
my first clear and ineffacable presentment of the boy 
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Lascelles, and it is symbolic, I feel, of his whole 
life. To the last he was the hungry child, hunger- 
ing and thirsting after knowledge, beauty, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are of good report. 


And before we go farther we may say that 
these reminiscences—eight spacious pages in 
double columns—constitute an ideal bio- 
graphy: the fullest friendliest appreciation 
with the chronological scheme sufficiently 
sketched, and the whole illuminated with 
extracts from Abercrombie’s own letters. As 
thus : 


I have been reading Kant. I can’t go to bed 
for the excitement of him. Why don’t people know 
what a thrilling author this old Prussified Scotsman 
is? He really makes my heart hammer. When I 
got to the synthetic unity of apperception, still more 
to the transcendental dialectic, I simply could not 
put the book down. .. This is life, my boy ! But 
one has to be a Dante or a Milton to think of mak- 
ing anything oneself when one is in the presence 
of Kant. Not that he overawes me. By forcing 
myself to prove him wrong when I see he is wrong, 
I have found out what I really think about the 
things I want to think about most. I know whether 
selfconsciousness is the object or the subject of 
thought. I know what a free will really is, and 
why action is necessarily imperfect but art can 
be perfect. Kant does not know all this, but he 
made me know it. And then, what can make any- 
one feel so good as to have read slap through the 
Critique of Pure Reason ?—and to have digested it, 
five hundred pages odd of cobblestones !’ 


He could not live by his poetry, and he did 
not love lecturing; but there is one prose 
book of his that one will not be able not to 
read: his Clark Lectures on ‘ The Idea of 
Great Poetry’: 


I have my lectures to prepare. I can pretty well 
please myself in these, I find; and I am pleasing 
myself with a vengeance. Nothing less than a com- 
plete Poetics—the real Poetics at last. I am putting 
Aristotle and Croce to bed 


Probably his lectures pleased every one 
better than they pleased himself. Listen to 
Edmund Blunden on his conversation : 


It was not mine to know your younger strength, 
But from your words I caught some charming sense 
Of the glad lyrist now in orchards walking, 
Now on high moors, and always friend of morning, 
Curious and happy in the rural round, 

Great was your wisdom in all kinds of learning, 
As though you could have lectured to Longinus, 
Or taken a flail with Clare, or sailed with Shelley. . . 
Modesty never beaten ruled your talk 

Of that great art which through all usual tasks 
Lived in you; serious-sweet you guarded that 
From -casual eomment and from personal aim, 
Still meditating what the masters wrote 

And building temples to the Muse apart. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HERMES OF PRAXITELES 
VINDICATED. 


poor ‘* Hermes of Praxiteles ’’ !—if I still 

dare to assign to him that name. As 4 
matter of fact, after the elaborate challenge 
oi the genuiness of his statue at Olympia by 
Dr, Bliimel, another archaeologist, Dr. Oscar 
Antonsson, tells us in an extensive book quite 
a different tale. The statue, yes! is a genuine 
one, but it reached posterity in a form com- 
pletely altered from the original. The new 
theory has been well summarised by a reviewer 
of the book published some time ago and 1] 
quote him here: 

‘Dr, Antonsson thinks that the statue is 
original, but has been rather drastically re- 
worked and the tool marks which are s0 
obvious are to him proof of this recutting. 
The statue, he thinks, was damaged by some- 
thing falling on it from above. It was one 
figure of a group representing Pan, carrying 
the infant Dionysus accompanied by a Nymph 
or Maenad, and the original pedestal probably 
had Nymphs in relief carved on it... The 
horns of Pan were broken, and so were 
chiselled out of the hair, and a wreath on the 
head was similarly treated. A panther skin 
ran obliquely across the back and _ was 
removed. The paw of this skin he recognises 
on the tree trunk, and he believes that its 
head hung down so as to hide the support now 
visible between the figure and the tree-trunk.” 

Having disputed on another occasion the 
Blimel theory, pretending that Hermes at 
Olympia is a mere Roman copy, I cannot 
help appearing again in court to plead on 
behalf of the defendant a strenuous and sten- 
torian ‘“‘ Not Guilty ’’! 

As a matter of fact, to advance such a 
radical theory in respect of a work of art, 
a mere look at which strikingly confirms 4 
long established tradition, on the basis of 
‘“marks of tools,’’ will seem to many 4s 
denoting a too fertile imagination. 

If one looks at the reproduction accompany: 
ing this article, the reduction of a recent 
photograph of the statue (I will explain later 
why I insist on the word “ recent ’’) he will 
be convinced, I am sure, that the revolu 
tionary assumption of Dr. Antonsson is (t0 
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use an expressive French phrase) rather 
tirée par les cheveuw—drawn, indeed, from 
the beautiful curled hair of Hermes itself. 
I put aside that such a group, as imagined 
by the learned Doctor, does not appear to be 
mentioned anywhere. It would be, however, 
an extraordinary task for any sculptor (even 
if he had to please Nero, as the Doctor puts 
forth, when the Emperor visited Olympia for 
the games), to remodel the frowning, repul- 
sive, Silenus-like figure of Pan, into that of 





the delicate, beautiful youth, for whom one 
may repeat the lovely verse: 

Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn 

Where beauty lived and died as flowers do now, 
or repolish the hairy body of the rustic god, 
into the glossy shining transparence of the 
statue’s present flesh. It may be objected that 
Pan is not always represented in an ugly form, 
which made his mother, Nymph Callisto, 
when he was born, flee in panic at his sight. 
As a matter of fact, in Art he sometimes 
takes the form of a handsome youth, his 
hair, however, flowing, instead of being 
combed as the curly locks of Hermes. But the 
figure of Hermes in Olympia’s statue, with 














its expression of dreamy melancholy, is so 
typical of that of the Messenger of the Gods, 
represented in hundreds of other sculptures, 
that to suppose it was not originally conceived 
as it stands now and by an artist of genius, 
would lead a critic to a disaster in aesthetic 
judgment. On the other hand, how and why 
ignore the simple indisputable phrase of 
Pausanias, who after all visited Olympia, 
when still in its glory, and actually looked 
at the statue? He says: ‘‘ There is also there 
a Hermes carrying Dionysus, by Praxiteles.”’ 
When. there is a lack of texts, we lament that 
time destroyed them, leaving us in the dark- 
ness. When we have texts, we refuse to trust 
them because of fondness for novelty. 

The discrepancy between the two contradic- 
tory suppositions of Dr. Blimel and Dr. 
Antonsson, speaks for itself against this new 
and daring interpretation of a masterpiece, 
the original genuineness of which is convinc- 
ingly witnessed by Pausanias, the German 
excavators at the early ‘seventies (among 
them the illustrious Curtius), and the un- 
failing delight of innumerable admirers, 
archaeologists or simple visitors, through half 
a century. 

Mr. Winston Churchill will perhaps for- 
give me for’ borrowing herewith a period 
from his brilliant speech at a banquet of 
the Royal Academy, with two very slight 
alterations, marked in italics in the quota- 
tion: ‘‘ It is certainly not the function of 
Archaeology to run wildly after novelty. 
There are many opportunities and many 
places for experimental critics to try their 
wings.”’ 

I take this opportunity to make a remark 
which may prove to be not unimportant. In 
the photograph, reproduced herewith, some 
spots appear near the neck of the statue. 
I cannot say definitely whether they are mere 
defects of the photograph, or denote some 
slight corrosion in the marble. If the latter 
supposition is true, every lover of Art 
would advise the Greek authorities when 
Greece is to be liberated to call in competent 
experts from the British Museum, the Louvre 
and the Rome Galleries for examination and 
advice. 

Greece owes to herself as the trustee of the 
civilized world to exert the most vigilant care 
on these priceless works of an Art, which as 
Anatole France once said: ‘‘ Makes us 
despair of any other Art.” 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 
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THE MILITIA IN 1804. 


HE following is an exact copy of a printed 

notice which was recently found in the 
parish records of Swanton Morley, Norfolk. 
I am sending it to you as it may be of interest 
to those of your readers who are students of 
military history. 
(CIRCULAR. ) 

Whitehall, 25th September 1804. 

My Lorp, 

As it is of the utmost Importance to the 
Defence of the Country that every Exertion 
should be used to complete the Levy of 
Men to be raised for the additional Force, 
in the Manner prescribed by 44 G.3. Cap. 
56; and as considerable delays have, from 
various Causes, taken place, it is my Duty 
to call the Attention of your Lordship, and, 
through your Lordship, that of the Lieut- 
enancy of the County, to the Necessity of 
supplying, without Delay, the Force which 
is required of the County of Norfolk, by 
the abovementioned Act. 

It is to be distinctly understood by the 
Lieutenancy that the number of Men to be 
raised, in the First Instance, and until an 
Apportionment shall be made by the Privy 
Council of the future Number, is only the 
Amount of the Deficiencies and Vacancies 
(from Death, Desertion, and Discharge) 
existing in the Army of Reserve and the 
Militia; the Amount of which, in regard 
to the Army of Reserve, will have been 
ascertained in the Manner prescribed by the 
First Nine Clauses of the Act; and, with 
regard to the Militia, in the usual Mode 
of Notification by the Commanding Officers 
of Regiments to the Subdivision Clerks. 

As, however, the Time specified by the 
20th Clause of the Act, within which the 
Number required to be raised in respect 
of such Deficiencies and Vacancies, is already 
expired, I have to acquaint your Lordship, 
and request that you will immediately com- 
municate the same to the Deputy Lieuten- 
ants of your County, that the Commanding 
Officers of the Regiments to which such 
men are to be attached, will not receive 
Orders to raise any Recruits to make good 
the Deficiencies aforesaid, until the 15th of 
November for the County of Norfolk; in 
which Interval it is expected that the Parish 
Officers will leave nothing undone to dis- 
charge the Duty required of them by Law, 

and which it should be explained to them 












to be their own Interest, and that of the 
Parish, that they should perform; but at 
the Expiration of which Time, if the full 
Number of Men required shall not have 
been raised by the Parish Officers, the Com- 
manding Officers of Regiments will receive 
immediate Authority to recruit for the 
Deficiency; and in every such Case the 
Penalty will be forthwith assessed and levied 
upon the defaulting Parish, in the Manner 
laid down by the 33d Clause of the Act in 


question. 
I have the Honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
Servant, 


(Signed) Hawkessury. 
To His Majesty’s Lieutenant of the County 
of Norfollx 

Norwich: Printed by 

Stevenson & Matchett. 


Francts W. Steer. 


PALAOLITHIC MAN IN 
DEVONSHIRE. 


WING largely to the circumstance that 
even. during the optimum, or maximum 
phase of the Glacial Period, in Great Britain 
the vast glacier which came down from Nor- 
way across the North Sea never penetrated 
as far south as Devonshire, relics of palso- 
lithic man and contemporary animals are 
here particularly numerous; followed closely 
by Somersetshire and certain favoured dis- 
tricts in south-east Wales. 

It was, however it ,would seem, not 
until the latter part of the Pleisto- 
cene Period which supervened after the 
termination of the fourth optimum or 
so-called Wiirm epoch that Homo sapiens 
made his initial appearance in this part of 
the world. His predecessor comprised 4 
creature half-man and half-ape in appear 
ance, denominated by anthropologists Hoan- 
thropus dawsoni or Ape-man, contemporary 
with whom existed a remarkable assemblage 
of mammals for the major part long since 
extinct, including the sabre-toothed tiger, 4 
wonderful carnivore with a pair of immensé 
tusks, relics of which have been discovered 
in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay (the only other 
locality in this country where remains of it 
have been found to my knowledge being Peak 
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Cavern, Castleton, in Derbyshire), besides 
three species of rhinoceros, two elephants 
(including the mammoth) and a hippotamus, 
lion, ete. 

True man made his first appearance in these 
islands apparently on the melting of the 
glacial ice-cap. He comprised several distinct 
culttires which succeeded one another ; denom- 
inated respectively the Aurignacian, Magda- 
lenian, Solutrian and Azilian, named after 
the places in eastern and central Europe 
where they made their first appearance and 
from whence they migrated here. 

The following caves in Devonshire have 
provided relics of one or other of the preced- 
ing cultures, including those at Brixham, 
Oreston, Plymouth and Torquay. In Kent’s 
(avern in particular, at Torquay, numerous 
specimens have been found of flint arrow- 
heads and other implements of flint, and 
bone such as a needle with a well-formed eye, 
an awl, a harpoon, besides badgers’ teeth 
which were probably used for ornamental 
purposes, such as a necklace. From these 
men inhabiting caves, as they apparently did, 
they have been denominated cave-men. Flint 
arrow-heads have, however, also been picked 
up on Dartmoor in the past, in fact, a small 
specimen of one was recently shown to me by 
aman of my acquaintance, and there must 
be others contained in various museums from 
the same inhospitable locality (although my 
humble opinion is that most of the specimens 
of flint arrow-heads in the public collections 
are mere fakes, particularly those with a 
newish appearance, as it is a well known fact 
that there is a factory in Norfolk where they 
are manufactured by the thousand). Con- 
temporary with Homo sapiens or true man 
existed a wonderfully rich mammalian fauna 
which for the most part is still in existence, 
at least on the Continent. 

For the whole of the Pleistocene Period 
comprising the Great Ice Age in the British 
Isles I have specifically identified as many as 
sixty species of mammals, of which however 
twenty-three became extinct before the 
advent of true man, the remainder being in 
existence either in these islands or elsewhere 
in Europe, even at the present day. Some 
of the most remarkable and interesting species 
which were contemporary with man in Devon- 
shire though now long since extinct comprised 
the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros and Irish 
tk whose remains have been found in various 
caves in this county. Species which still 








exist either in the Arctic or Alpine regions 
and formerly found here include the Arctic 
fox, Arctic hare, musk ox, reindeer, marmot, 
European pica, two species of lemming, and 
the snowy vole. 


A very interesting question arises as to what 
eventually became of Paleolithic Man. Did 
he become extinct or did he amalgamate and 
assimilate with the Celtic tribes who invaded 
the British Isles in prehistoric times? My 
own opinion is that the latter hypothesis is 
correct. It had at one time been assumed by 
anthropologists that Paleolithic man was of 
the Mongolian type, like the Esquimaux and 
the Lapp. Recent researches however have 
discounted this view from the examination of 
the crania which have been discovered since. 
For whereas no skull of a brachycephalic or 
short-headed type have been found in caves 
in Devonshire or elsewhere, those of a dolicho- 
cephalic or long-headed type prevail, except 
in a cave at Cattedown, Plymouth, where the 
most numerous specimens which have turned 
up, belong to the Orthognathous or inter- 
mediate type of skull it is said. 


The present inhabitants of the British Isles 
belong almost exclusively to the dolicho- 
cephalic class whether of Celtic or Teutonic 
descent as the Anglo-Saxons derive their type 
of skull from their ancestors from the North 
Sea and Baltic littorals in contradistinction 
to the other Germanic races to the south 
thereof, the vast majority of whom possess 
skulls of a brachycephalic type and presum- 
ably are not truly Nordic accordingly. 

Another interesting question arises as to 
what interval of time has elapsed since the 
extinction or else amalgamation of Paleo- 
lithic Man in Devonshire and elsewhere in 
the South of England with the Celts. Then, 
although some geologists and paleontologists 
affirm that eight thousand years would be 
sufficient others claim that from ten to fifteen 
thousand or so years ago would not be too 
long a time for their first appearance in this 
part of Europe. All this, however, is merely 
a matter of speculation until more concrete 
facts are forthcoming. Judging from the 
composition of the fauna and flora recorded 
in caves and various other deposits of the 
period in question, the climate of Devonshire 
was during a considerable portion of the 
Paleolithic period, succeeding the melt- 
ing of the glacial ice cap, somewhat similar to 
what it is at the present day, and the 
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thermal and other meteorological conditions 
generally were not very dissimilar from what 
they are now. We may in fact be undergoing 
another comparatively mild interglacial 
period only to return a few thousand years 
hence to another icy epoch, although there are 
at present no indications whatever that our 
climate is deteriorating yet. 

The following comprises a census of the 
mammalian fauna of the Pleistocene Period 
which I have identified from documentary 
evidence as haying existed in South Devon- 
shire throughout the Great Ice Age, most of 
which were contemporary’ with Paleolithic 
Man in this country : 

Brixham (2 caves), 24 species (including 
Windmill Hill Cave, 23 species; Ash Hole 
Cave, 7 species). 

Buckfastleigh, ? species. 

Chudleigh, 7 species. 

Oreston, 25 species, 

Plymouth (4 caves), 33 species {including 
Catledown, 28 species; Stonehouse, 18 
species ; Hoe Fissure, 8 species; Mount Wise, 
2 species). 

Tor Bryan, ? species. 

Torquay (2 caves), 41 species (including 

Kent’s Cavern, 41 species ; Happaway Cavern 
? 
Yealmpton, 19 species. 
For the bibliography of the subject see the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and 
Devonshire Association,. and for Kent’s 
Cavern, Torquay, Pengelly and others in the 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society 
since 1822, and the British Association 
Reports from 1865 onwards, also the Palwon- 
tographical Society Transactions. 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE BARONS 
OF MAGNA CARTA, 


THE English barons who drew up the provi- 
sions of the Great Charter, and forced 
their acceptance upon a tyrant king had no 
prevision that they were laying the sure 
foundations of a system of ‘‘ government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.’’ 
They would have viewed such a consequence 
of their action with astonishment and dismay. 
Nevertheless, without their charter that 
curbed a national despot there would never 





have been an international Atlantic Charter 
to unite the freedom-loving peoples in resist- 
ance to an attempt at world domination by 
the spiritual descendants of King John. It 
is therefore. peculiarly appropriate that one 
of the great leaders responsible for drafting 
and issuing the Atlantic Charter should be a 
descendant of John himself, of the baronial 
leader, Robert Fitz Walter, of most of the 
sixteen barons by whose counsel the charter 
was granted, and of almost all the twenty-five 
elected by their fellows to secure its execution. 

As these notes will show, Mr. Churchill 
descends from nine of the sixteen baronial 
counsellors of the king, and from the ances. 
tors of five of the remaining seven; he 
descends from sixteen of the seventeen execu- 
tors whose posterity survives, from the 
ancestors of the remaining one, and from the 
ancestors of all the others whose families can 
be traced. More happily still, he shares 
fourteen of these descents with the great leader 
of the patriots who drew up and implemented 
the Charter of Liberty for the New World, 
the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America, whose successor is to-day 
his colleague in the leadership of our united 
effort to finish once and for all what our 
common forefathers began. 

The Great Charter opens with the statement 
that the king has granted it ‘‘ per consilium 

. nobilium virorum,’’ by the advice of the 
illustrious ‘persons, whose names follow: 


1. William the Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
d. 1219, ‘D.N.B.’ He was son of John Mar 
shall by Sibyl, daughter of Walter de Eureux, 
Earl of Salisbury, and was thus a cousin of 
Ela, wife to William Longespee (No. 2). 
William Marshall, junior (No. 8), was his 
son. Mr. Churchill and Washington share 
a common descent from his daughters, Maud 
Marshall, wife of Hugh Bigod, son of Roger 
(No. 6), and of William Warenne (No. 3), 
and Isabel Marshall, wife of Gilbert de Clare 
(No. 10), son of Richard (No. 1). Mn 
Churchill. descends also from his three other 
daughters, The descents were traced in the 
note at ante p. 37, and need not be repeated 
here.1 The close inter-relationships among 
the barons of the charter, illustrated by the 
marriages of William and his daughters, may 

1 They can be followed most conveniently by 
reference .to the chart-pedigree in ers 
* Northants,’ dale’s ‘Baronage,’ and th 
volumes of the ‘ Complete Peerage.’ 
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be noted also in those of his sons. Anselm 
married Maud Bohun, grand-daughter of 
Henry (No. 5), and second wife to Roger de 
Quency, son of Sayer (No. 4). Gilbert’s wives 
were Margaret Lanvalay (No. 15), and Mar- 
garet of Scotland, daughter of William the 
Lion and half-sister to the wives of Robert 
de Ros (No. 16), Eustace de Vescy (No. 11), 
and William de Say, cousin of Geoffrey (No. 
21); Walter married Margery, widow of John 
de Lacy (No. 17). (Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ i, 
109, 199, 470, 547, 564, 694; Dugdale, i, 209, 
337. 

2 William Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, 
d. 1226, ‘D.N.B.’ He was a natural son of 
Henry II, and so half-brother to King John. 
He married Ela de Eureux, daughter of 
William, Earl of Salisbury. One of his 
daughters, Isabel, was wife to William de 
Vesci, son of Eustace (No. 11); another, Ida, 
married Walter, son of Robert Fitz Walter 
(No. 9); a third, Ela, married Philip Basset, 
son of Alan (No. 12), whose only child, Aline, 
by his previous wife, married first Hugh 
Despenser and secondly Roger Bigod, son of 
Hugh (No. 12). Mr. Churchill descends from 
Ida and from Hugh Despenser, and shares 
with Washington a descent from Hugh Bigod 
and from Stephen Longespee, a younger son 
of William. Stephen left two daughters, 
Emmeline and Ela. Emmeline Longespee 
married Maurice Fitz Maurice and had 
Julian, wife to Thonfas de Clare, a younger 
son of Gilbert (No. 10); Ela married Roger 
le Zouch, son of Alan by Helen, daughter of 
Roger de Quenci, son of Sayer, Earl of 
Winchester (No. 4); their grand-daughter, 
Maud le Zouch, married Robert de Holand 
and had Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent in 
right of his wife, Joan the Fair Maid, 
daughter of Edmond of Woodstock, son of 
Edward I. Mr. Churchill descends also from 
Margaret, daughter of Robert de Holand and 
wife to John La Warre, ancestor of Elinor 
West, wife to Sir Edward Guilford and 
mother of Jane Dudley. (Baker, i, 694, 563.) 

3. William, Earl of Warenne, d. 1240, 
‘D.N.B.’ He was John’s cousin, being son 
of Hameline, half-brother of Henry II. He 
married first Maud d’Aubigni, sister of 
William, Earl of Arundel (No. 4), and 
secondly, Maud Marshall, daughter of Wil- 
liam (No. 1), and widow of Hugh Bigod (No. 
6), by whom Mr. Churchill and Washington 
share a common descent from both William 
and Hugh. (Baker, i, 547.) 





4. William d’Aubigni, Earl of Arundel, d. 
1221, ‘D.N.B.’ He was son of William by 
Maud, widow of Roger de Clare and mother 
of Richard (No. 1), and he was grandson cf 
William by Adeliz of Brabant, widow of 
Henry I and sister of Joscelin, father of 
Richard de Percy (No. 18). He married 
Mabel, one of the co-heirs of Ranulph 
Meschines, Earl of Chester, sister to Maud, 
wife of David of Scotland and mother of 
Margaret, wife to Alan of Galloway (No. 5), 
and to Hawise, wife of Robert de Quenci, son 
of Sayer (No. 4), and brother of Hawise de 
Quenci, wife of Hugh de Vere, son of Robert 
(No. 7), and mother of Margaret de Quenci, 
wife of John de Lacy (No. 17). From all 
these Mr. Churchill descends, and also from 
two of William’s daughters and co-heirs, 
Nicole d’Aubigny, wife to Roger de Somery, 
from whom he descends through Strange and 
Stanley, and Isabel d’Aubigni, wife to John 
Fitz Alan, from whom he shares one of many 
descents with Washington. (Baker, i, 547, 
564; ‘Complete Peerage, i, 253.) 

5. Alan of Galloway, Constable of Scot- 
land, d. 1234. He married Margaret of 
Scots, daughter of David, brother of William 
the Lion, and great-granddaughter of Mal- 
colm, King of Scots, by Margaret, heiress of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. They had Helen and 
Devorguille; Mr. Churchill descends from 
both and Washington from Helen who mar- 
ried Roger de Quenci, son of Sayer (No. 4), 
and had Helen and Margaret de Quenci. 
Helen was wife to Alan le Zouch and mother 
of Roger who married Ela, daughter of 
Stephen Longespee, son of William (No. 2); 
Margaret married William de Ferrers, Earl 
of DerbY, from whom Mr. Churchill descends 
by his first wife Sibyl, daughter of William 
the Marshal (No. 1). Devorguille was wife 
to John de Balliol, whose sister, Ada, married 
John Fitz Robert (No. 19), and whose 
daughter Cecile married John de Burgh and 
was mother of Hawise, wife to Robert de 
Grelle whose daughter Joan married John 
de la Warre, ancestors of ‘the Baréns de la 
Warre and of Elinor West, wife to Sir 
Edward Guilford and mother of Jane, wife to 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
whose daughter Mary married Sir Henry 
Sydney, a quo Dorothy Sydney, wife of Henry 
Spencer. (‘Complete Peerage,’ i, 386; iv, 
143; vi, 107. Baker, i, 103. Dugdale, 258.) 
6. Warin Fitz Gerald, d. 1216, ‘ Complete 


Peerage,’ viii, 49. He was son of Henry Fitz 
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Gerald, Chamberlain to Henry II, by Maud 
de Chesney (Eynshaw Charters, O.H.S., i). 
married Alice de Curcy, widow of Henry de 
Cornhill, whose daughter Joan was wife to 
Hugh de Neville (No. 9). His only child, 
Margaret, married Baldwin de Reviers, and 
ai his death was forced by John to marry 
Falkes de Breaute. Mr. Churchill descends 
from his brother, Henry Fitz Gerald, through 
Lisle, Berkeley, Beauchamp, Talbot, Grey, 
Dudley and Sydney. Washington had a 
collateral descent through Sutton and Butler 
of Aston le Walls. (‘ Complete Peerage,’ viii, 
49.) 

7. Piers Fitz Herbert, d. 1235, ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ v, 465. He was son of Herbert Fitz 
Herbert by Lucy, co-heir of Milo the Con- 
stable (from whose sister, Margery, Henry 
de Bohun (No. 5), inherited the office with 
the earldom of Hereford), and brother of 
Matthew Fitz Herbert (No. 10). He married 
Alice, daughter of Robert Fitz Roger, sister 
of John Fitz Robert (No. 19). His son, 
Renold Fitz Piers married Joan le Fort de 
Vivonne, grand-daughter of Sibyl Marshall. 
Mr. Churchill descends from them through 
West, Guilford of Dudley. 

8. Hubert de Burgh, Seneschal of Poitou, 
d. 1243, ‘D.N.B.’ Among his four wives were 
Beatrice, daughter of William de Warenne, 
Isabel, divorced wife of King John and of 
Geoffrey de Woodeville (No. 3), and sister of 
Amice, wife to Richard de Clare and mother 
of Gilbert (No. 10), and Margaret of Scotland, 
eldest daughter of William the Lion, by whom 
he had a daughter, Margaret, first wife of 
Richard de Clare, son of Gilbert (No. 10). 
Mr. Churchill descends from his son by his 
first wife, John de Burgh, who married 
Hawise, daughter and co-heir of William de 
Lanvaley, son of William (No. 15), and had 
John, who married Cecily de Balliol and left 
two daughters, Hawise, wife of Robert de 
Grelle, from whom Mr. Churchill descends 
through West, Guilford and Dudley, and 
Devorgille, wife of Robert, Lord Fitz Walter, 
v. (No, 9) from whom he descends by a 
second wife through Rodcliffe and Stanley. 
(‘ Complete Peerage,’ i, 386; vi, 107; iv, 143.) 

9. Hugh de Neville, d. 1222. ‘D.N.B.’ 
His ancestor, Gilbert, held his lands in 
Domesday Book of the barony of Arsie, in 
token of which he bore an indented chief; the 
Nevilles of Raby descended from his cousin, 
Isabel de Neville, wife of Robert Fitz 
Maldred, whose children adopted her name 





but retained the saltire of their father’s arms, 
He married Joan, stepdaughter of Warin 
Fitz Gerald (No. 6). In 1205 Uxors Hugonis 
de Nevill dat domino Regi CC gallinas e 
quod possit jacere una nocte cum domino suo 
Hugone de Nevill. They had a son John who 
may be No, 16. Mr. Churchill descends from 
Hugh Neville’s ancestors. (‘ Complete Peer- 
age,’ ix, 479.) 

10. Matthew Fitz Herbert, d. 1231. ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage,’ v, 442. He was younger 
brother of Piers Fitz Herbert (No. 7). His 
wife, Joan Patric, was niece and heir of 
William de Mandeville, and was thus related 
to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, and 21, 
His line seems to have become extinct by the 
end of a century, but his arms, the three 
golden lions of Fitz Herbert on a field parted 
azure and gules, are borne by the Herberts 


who claim a descent from his ancestors, which — 


the Prime Minister clearly has. 

11. Thomas Basset, d. 1221. Dugdale, i, 
383. He was second son of Thomas Basset, 
lord of Headington and North Gate Hundred, 
and brother of Alan (No. 12), and of the wife 
of Mr. Churchill’s ancestor Albert de Grelle, 
He married Philippa Malbank (Visitations 
of Cheshire, p. 158). Mr. Churchill descends 
from his only daughter who left issue, Alice 
wife to William Malet (No. 20), whose 
daughter Mabel was wife to Hugh de Fort de 
Vivonne and mother of William le Fort who 
married Maud, daughter of William Ferrers 
by Sibyl, co-heir of William the Marshal (No, 
1), and sister of William Marshal] Junior 
(No. 8). Their daughter, Joan le Fort, was 
wife to Renold Fitz Piers, son of Piers Fitz 
Herbert (No. 7), ancestor Alice Fitz Herbert, 
wife to Thomas West, Lord De da Warre, and 
of Elinor West, wife to Sir Edward Guilford 
and mother of Jane Dudley. (‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ v, 437.) 

(12) Alan Basset, d. 1233, ‘ D.N.B.’ lord 
of Wycombe. He was a younger son of Thomas 
of Headington by Alice Dunstanville, and 
brother of Thomas (No. 11). He married 
Aline le Gai of Hampton Gay, Oxford. Mr. 
Churchill descends from his daughters, Aline, 
wife to Richard Talbot, and another who was 
wife to William de Lanvalay (No. 15), and 
from his son Philip who married Ela daugh- 
ter of William Longespee (No. 2) and had 
Aline wife first to Hugh Despenser and 
secondly to Roger Bigod. It is probable that 
Alice de Sanford, wife of Mr. Churchill’s 
ancestor Robert, Earl of Oxford, grandson of 
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Robert de Vere (No. 7) was a grand-daughter 
of Gilbert, eldest son of Alan. She was 
certainly a Basset and bore the arms of Alan, 
wavy silver and blue. 

(13) Philip d’Aubigne, d. 1236, ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ iv, 94. He was son of Ralph, 
younger son of William Brito by Maud Sen- 
lis, and was thus cousin of William d’ Aubigny 
(No. 25). He died in the Holy Land without 
issue. His heir was Philip son of his brother 

alph from whom descended the barons 
Daubeney, now extinct. Mr. Churchill and 
Washington share a common ancestry with 
him. 

(14) Robert de Roppele. Roppele is 
Ropsley in Lincolnshire, and the Testa de 
Nevill shows him holding it at the inquest of 
1212, with Frampton and Wykes, two knights- 
fess in Oxon and lands in Hertfordshire. 
Lambert de Roppesley succeeded him but his 
descendants have not been traced. 


(15) John Marshall, d. 1235, ‘D.N.B.’ He 
was nephew of William the Marshal (No. 1), 
and probably a natural son of his brother 
John, His great-grandson married Dervor- 
guille, daughter of John de Burgh and widow 
of Robert, Lord Fitz Walter and sister of 
Hawise, wife of Robert de Grelle, from whom 
Mr. Churchill descends. (See Nos. 8, 9 and 
15.) Washington descended from his an- 
cestors. 

(16) John Fitz Hugh. Nothing is known of 
him. He may have been son of Hugh de 
Neville (No. 9). 

KE. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
(To be continued.) 


ENNYSON AND OVID.—Of Louth 
Grammar School, where he received his 
early education, Tennyson told his son Hal- 
lam about 1890 (‘ Memoir,’ p. 6): ‘‘ The only 
good I ever got from it was the memory of 
the words, ‘sonus desilientis aque,’ . . .”’ 
The appeal this phrase had to Tennyson is 
easy to understand, but his memory of it was 
not quite accurate. The source is Ovid’s 
“Fasti,’ iv. 428. To give the context: 
valle sub umbrosa loeus est aspergine multa 
uvidus ex alto desilientis aque. 
Hallam Tennyson writes (‘ Memoir,’ p. 5) : 
“T still have the books which he used there 
(ie, at Louth Grammar School), his 
“Ovid ’,”’ ete. 
R. G. Howarrtu. 





OHN PYM.—On 8 December, the tercen- 

, tenary of Pym’s death, a wreath was 
placed, under Methodist auspices, in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard on a spot alleged to 
be over the pit into which his remains were 
placed after being removed from the Abbey. 
The wreath may have missed the mark. The 
Royal Warrant dated 9 Sept. 1661 (the text 
is printed in M. E. C. Walcott’s ‘ West- 
minster’) does not refer conclusively to St. 
Margaret’s, It was addressed to the Dean 
or in his absence the sub-Dean, and com- 
manded that he should ‘‘ cause the bodies. . . 
interred within the Collegiate Church of 
Westminster . . . to be forthwith taken up 
and buried in some place of the churchyard 
adjoining to the said church .. .””’ The 
‘* said church ’’ of the Warrant was obviously 
the ‘‘ Collegiate Church of Westminster,’’ not 
St. Margaret’s, which is not named in the 
Warrant, and it is legitimate to relate the 
word ‘‘churchyard’’ to the Abbey’s grave- 
yard, i.e., the ground now known as the North 
Green that bounds the north front of the 
Abbey from west to east, and lies south of the 
line of stone setts to be seen level with the 
turf, south of the (modern) central paved 
footway. 

Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Memorials,’ 
quotes Bishop White Kennet for the tradition 
that the bodies were re-buried ‘‘ at the back- 
door of one of the two prebendal houses in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard,”’ but Dean Stanley 
points out that ‘‘the back-yard of those 
houses was in what is now the green between 
the churchyard (of St. Margaret’s) and the 
Abbey.”’ If by back-door is meant the back- 
door of the back-yard—and it seems unlikely 
that the grave was dug inside the back-yard 
of a private house—then the grave was in 
the Abbey’s graveyard, i.e., the green. The 
Dean, to whom the Warrant was directed, had 
no control at that era over St. Margaret’s 
churchyard. 

The southern boundary of St. Margaret’s 
graveyard was a wall which divided it from 
the Abbey’s graveyard. Before 1661 the 
former graveyard had become full, although 
it was enlarged in 1611 and 1620, and 
another burial ground was opened in 1626 at 
the west end of Tothill Street, on a portion 
of which the Chapel-of-Ease, known as the 
New or St. Margaret’s Chapel, was built in 
1642. (Details of this extra ground will be 
found in ‘N. and QQ’ clvii. 116; clxii. 43; 
elxiii. 387; clxiv. 239, 240; clxxvii. 57, 62.) 
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Persons dying in the parish in 1665-6 of 
the plague were buried in the new graveyard 
in Tothill Street, not in the parent church- 
yard of St. Margaret’s. There was another 
plague-pit in what is now Vincent Square. 

More light may be thrown on the site of 
the reburial of the bodies of the rebels taken 
from the Abbey in 1661, by further study of 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts, Overseers’ 
Accounts, and Vestry Minutes of St. Mar- 
garet’s, of which priceless records only a few 
extracts have been copied by Samuel Pegge, 
John Nichols, M. E. C. Walcott, J. E. Smith, 
and H. F. Westlake; but enough evidence is 
available to show that the graveyards of St. 
Margaret’s and the Abbey were distinct, and 
under separate management, and that it can- 
not yet be asserted with confidence that the 
remains of Pym are in the custody of St. 
Margaret’s. The wreath, however, was placed 
almost in the middle of St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, 


G. W. Wricur. 


NOTE ON A. N. MYERS AND CO.— 

It must have been in 1930 that I filled 
in a coupon in The Listener and later received 
an invitation to be delegate from Welwyn 
Garden City to the first conference of adult 
educational broadcasting held on 3 Jan. 1931 
at the London School of Economics. Here I 
saw and heard Sir John Reith (now Lord 
Reith) and Mr. G. H. Gater (now Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) and talked 
with the late Dr. Cyril Burt, who did so much 
to develop psychology, and with a parson from 
Ripon. 

In the entrance hall were stalls erected by 
the various educational booksellers, etc.. and 
among them was one offering geological books 
and specimens and from this I obtained a 
cream-coloured list. 

And now I have before me a somewhat 
similar leaflet obtained in the past from Mr. 
H. BE. F. Eagle evidently intended in 1888 
for educational establishments. On the cover 
of this is an early Victorian inset print of 
a toy theatre set on a table with three youths 
looking after it while a girl stands reading 
a book of words, and an audience of six, 
including a dog, look on. 

Included are several of Webb’s and Pollock’s 
and there are titles they did not: do but which 
were done by British publishers such as 
Skelt’s ‘Falls of Clyde’ (Soane 1817), 
‘ Pizarro’ (Sheridan, 1799), ‘ Rover’s Bride 


or the Bittern’s Swamp’ (Almar 1830), 
‘ Black-eyed Susan’ (Jerrold 1829), ‘ Red 
Rover’ (Fitzball 1829). 

Then there are some strange titles some of 
which also appear in Schreiber’s Kinder 
Theater List, as ‘ Gluck’s or Weber’s Oberon’ 
(Planché 1826) ‘Czar und Zimmerman or 
Czar and Carpenter’ (Peter the Shipwright 
1871), ‘ Henry VIII’ (as presented by Charles 
Kean at the Princess Theatre 1855), Meyer- 
beer’s ‘Star of the North’ (about 1860), 
‘Winter’s Tale’ (as presented by Charles 
Kean 1856). I should like to have these, 

This firm had also a series of toy theatre 
tableaux which included ‘ William Tell’ 
(ballad of fifteenth century), ‘ Carnival of 
Venice’ (Campra? Thomas, 1857), ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ (perhaps Phelps, 
1853), ‘The Halt of the Caravan at the 
Pyramids’ (Noble 1822), ‘ Masianello’ 
(Auber 1828). It also had six model tableaux 
from English history, ‘ 

In the shadow theatre it published ‘ Peter 
the Truant,’ ‘ The Elephant’s Revenge,’ ‘ The 
Famous History of Kasperl,’ ‘ New Tale of 
a Tub.’ ‘ Passv’s Road to Ruin,’ ‘ Grimbeard 
the Wolf,’ ‘The Miller and the Ass,’ and 
‘Diogenes and the Naughty Boys.’ In addi- 











tion to wooden stages, it made a portable 
Punch and Judy show; and Punchinello 
figures, and it provided materials for prepar- 
ing unfinished theatrical scenes and charac- 
ters. 

Descriptive lists of educational appliances, 
diagrams, and other publications, amuse- 
ments, etc., could be obtained on application. 
On its list in 1857 among the plays were ‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment,’ ‘ Ali Baba,’ and 
‘ Cortes’ (Planché 1823), all of which appear 
to have been of their own concoction, 

It had several dioramas. For instance 
Albert Smith’s ‘Ascent of Mont Blane,’ 
‘ Constantinople ’ and a moving panorama in 
miniature. The last. representing London as 
it appeared in the reign of Henry VIII, com- 
mencing at the palace of Bridewell and past 
ing the Fleet Ditch, Blackfriars, St. Paul's, 
London Bridge, the Tower, Limehouse, the 
celebrated man-of-war, the ‘‘ Great Harry” 
(copied from the model in the room of the 
Admiralty), Somerset House, barges of the 
Lord Mayor and City Council on their way 
to Greenwich. to attend the christening of the 
Princess Elizabeth on 10 Sept. 1533, 
Greenwich Palace, Park, etc., with letternress 
description by Madame de Chatelaine. Price 
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7s. Next a note on the 1d. Theatre Royal. 
CHartes D, WILLIAMS. 


‘ 
SP aeLSe LAMB, BRUCE DE PON- 
THIEU, AND PORCHER AND CO.— 
A true Caledonian may be pardoned for ex- 
periencing a thrill when in looking for facts 
he discovers not only facts, but also a joke 
by Charles Lamb, especially when the joke 
relates to Charles Lamb’s work in the India 
House, and has been missed—indeed, wildly 
missed—by that master of humour, E. V. 
Lucas, Happily, too, the pleasantry is of 
biographical importance, for it helps to build 
up the picture of Charles Lamb of the India 
House ; and I am able to add relevent inform- 
ation which will serve the same purpose. 
Charles Lamb, on the point of returning 
from annual leave in 1816, and writing to 
Dodwell, was in a whimsical mood. The 
letter is full of difficulties for us to-day, and 
indeed Lamb asked even Dodwell, ‘‘ Can you 
make out what all this letter is about?’’ In 
the course of providing his Accountant’s Office 
colleague with entertainment,. and future 
editors with a headache which they have 
bravely tried to smile off, Lamb wrote, ‘‘ How 
is Bruce de Ponthieu, and Porcher and Co? 
—the tears come into my eyes when I think 
how long I have neglected . . .’’ Here he broke 
off. Lucas assumes that ‘‘ Bruce de Ponthieu 
and Porcher and Co.’’ were India House jokes. 
They were East India Houses of Agency, 
They were so far from being jokes that 
they were redoubtable firms with a notable 
tendency to fight hard in the interests of 
their constituents—private traders whose 
commodities were brought to England in the 
Company’s ships and sold in the Company’s 
Lamb had thoughtlessly gone on 
holiday for a month and thereby had neglected 
their business ; and, believe it or not, when he 
thought of this the tears came into his eyes. 
In a letter written to the Board of Direc- 
tors in Lamb’s period of service, Bruce de 
Ponthieu, Bazett and Co.—to give this firm 
its full titke—complained that on being fur- 
nished from the Accountant’s Office with the 
accounts in respect of the sale of camphor, 
gum arabic, gum assafoetid, gum olibanum, 
gum ammoniac, and cotton wool, per one of 
the Company’s ships, they found that freight 
had been charged at a rate which was too 
high, and therefore they now requested that 
the overcharge should be corrected, 
Lamb, I know from the circumstances, was 





not involved in the alleged overcharge in 
respect of freight, but for various reasons I 
believe that at any rate he had a hand in the 
preparation of the accounts. 


SaMvuEL McKecunie. 


EATRIX POTTER.—At our Wardens’ 
Post, after tackling The Times Literary 
Supplement crossword, our Senior Warden 
read aloud to us ‘‘ Menander’s ’’ causerie on 
Beatrix Potter (8 January) whom I, alas! 
knew only by name. Learning the extent 
of my heathen darkness our Senior produced 
the whole series and allowed me to bring 
them away with me—great family treasures 
as they are. And to make Menander’s eyes 
water, I will add that my friend’s set includes 
‘The Tailor of Gloucester ’—missing from 
his own, And except in Hans Andersen, I 
know nothing like ‘ The Tailor of Gloucester.’ 
I wish I had known of them in time for my 
own child, for they are just what he would 
have loved. The letterpress, short for the 
most part, was written for the pictures— 
and both are by Beatrix Potter. Their great 
merit in my child’s eyes (as it is in mine) 
would have been that there are no physical 
distortions. They are real rabbits, hens, 
ducks, pigs, etc., but dressed in human clothes 
to emphasise their animal virtues and vices. 
They are delightful, and it surprises me to 
know that I, who have got well on the way into 
my seventh decade, have only now met these 
books for the first time, and can enjoy them not 
only with a realization of what would have 
been my interest in my first decade, but with 
the fuller appreciation of adult life. 


P. J. M. 
INKS WITH THE PAST.—The Rev. 
William Sanderson Miller, who was 


Rector of Whatcote, Warwickshire, from 1887 
to 1905, was told by his grandmother that she 
knew a Lady Desmond who died at the age 
of 130, and who used to say that her grand- 
mother had spoken to a lady who danced with 
Richard III, and who described him as a 
fine, handsome man. 

The Rev. W. 8. Miller, in his young days, 
also knew a man at Radway, Warwickshire 
(a servant of Mr. Miller’s great-grandfather) 
whose grandfather remembered having seen 
loaves of bread taken hot out of the oven, 
and given to the soldiers on the morning of 
the Battle of Edge Hill. 

G. S. Hewins. 
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OHN HENRY NEWMAN, AND A 
PRAYER.—Newman’s sermon on ‘‘ Wis- 
dom and Innocence ”’ (‘ Sermons on Subjects 
of the Day,’ 1844) ends with these words, not 
in quotation marks; 

May He support us all the day long, till 
the shades lengthen, and the evening comes, 
and the busy world is hushed, and the fever 
of life is over, and our work is done! Then, 
in His mercy may He give us a safe lodging, 
and a holy rest, and peace at the last. 

In a booklet: ‘My Prayer Book’ (Long- 
mans, 1928) edited by the Rev. Herbert F. 
Tomkinson, is the following: 

O Lord, support us all the day long of this 
troubelous life until the shades lengthen and 
the evening comes, and the buisy world is 
hushed, the fever of life is over, and our work 
done. Then, Lord, in thy mercy, grant us 
safe lodgeing, a holy rest, and peace at the 
last, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The prayer preceding this is ascribed to 
“King Henry VIII’s Primer, 1545.’ The 
prayer following it is ascribed to the ‘ First 
English Prayer Book, 1549.’ This prayer is 
described simply as a ‘‘ Sixteenth Century 
Prayer.’ No definite source is given. 

It is the last of the Occasional Prayers in 
“The Book of Common Prayer with the 
additions and deviations proposed in 1928,’ 
where no source is given, and no archaic 
spellings. 

The prayer may be obtaned from Messrs. 
A. R. Mowbray and Co., either printed on a 
small card, price twopence, without any indi- 
cation of source, or on a large card (as a 
calendar) headed ‘A Sixteenth Century 
Prayer,’. price 2s. 6d. In neither form are 
there any archaic spellings. 

Can any reader help me to identify it as a 
sixteenth century prayer? 

5. 0. P. 


MITH, JOSEPH (‘‘CONSUL’’), 1674- 
1770 (10 S. iv. 221, 282, 383).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ gives us information of Smith’s 
family, but from the article contributed at 
the above reference, which includes Smith’s 
will at length, it is possible to gather that 
his father’s name was William, that he had 
a brother John, dead in 1761, and a sister 
Margaret, who married —— Bagwell, by 
whom she had a son Samuel, living 1761, but 





dead in 1770, and two daughters, Catherine, 
who married —— Goodenough, and Esther, 
who married Henley. : 

Can any reader amplify these very meagre 
details ? Particulars of Smith’s parentage and 
place of birth, in particular, are desired. 

Smith is said to have married, as his first 
wife, the singer Catherine Tofts: is the date 
or place of the marriage known ? 

Who was the father of Smith’s second wife? 
She had two brothers, the Rev. Thomas 
Murray and John, British Resident at 
Venice. 





J. B. WHItTmore. 


RALPH DE MERLEY (OR MORLEY).— 
He is said to have married Juliana, a 
daughter of Gospatrick, 2nd Earl of Dunbar 
who died 1139. Is the family extant ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


IR THOMAS SETON.—In 1420, a body of 
7,000 troops was sent at the request of 
the Dauphin to aid him against the English, 
one of the Scottish commanders being Sir 
Thomas Seton. Who was he? 


James SEron-ANDERSON. 


SAINT AS PROTECTION AGAINST 

FIRE.—Some years ago I visited an 
ancient house where I was shown a small 
plaque of metal affixed to a beam. The 
plaque had the figure of a saint upon it, and 
was placed as a “‘ charm”’ against the house 
being destroyed by fire. Can any reader 
please suggest which saint this would have 
been and why chosen ? 

Francis W. Steer. 


AMES BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
—A query reaches us from Scotland via 
the U.S.A. in The Johnsonian News Letter 
(December 1943). Ralph S. Walker, of the 
Department of English Literature in King’s 
College, Aberdeen, is editing the papers of 
James Beattie and desires information 
about : 

(i) A Miss Cooper who seems to have been 
wealthy, charitable and well-known to the 
Montagu-Thrale set. Nobody ever seems to 
say much about her because everybody seems 
to have known her so well. Beattie saw a 
good deal of her in London in 1773. Mr. 
Walker is anxious to find out what he can 
about her, e.g., her Christian name, her 
father’s name, and, if possible, her dates of 
birth and death. 
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(ii) A Miss Hall who was staying with 
Mrs. Montagu in 1773. 

(iii) Mrs, John Pitt. 
maiden name ? 

(iv) A Mrs, Wright, who was famous as an 
embroideress and executed portraits in needle- 
work. 

Any information might be sent direct to 
Mr. Walker in Aberdeen. 


What was her 


Ep. 


THE GLACIAL PERIOD IN THE 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE.—There 
are unmistakable evidences everywhere that 
the Southern Hemisphere has undergone 
glacial epochs of great intensity in the past 
as is the case with its northern counterpart. 
But whether these phenomena occurred simul- 
taneously in both hemispheres or were of 
alternate occurrence in the course of many 
thousands of years is not known for a cer- 
tainty. It is indeed highly probable that the 
former is now in the grip of a glacial period 
of approximate intensity to that which pre- 
vailed in Western Europe during the opti- 
mum or maximum phase; as the result of 
evidence which I have collected on the 
subject. 
Witiram Harcourt-Bartu. 


ILLIAM ABSALOM.—He died at Head- 

ington, c. 1743. He married the widow 

of William Justice—who predeceased him. 
I should like to know: 

(i) The maiden name and parentage of 
Mrs, Mary Absalom (formerly Mrs. Wm. 
Justice) ; 

(ii) Forbears of William Absalom and their 
arms. The crest is a fleur-de-lys. 

(iii) Forbears of Wm. Justice (Sutton 
Courtney ?). 

I should be very grateful for any details. 
I could find nothing in the Genealogical 
Society’s records. 

(Mrs.) Guapys AsHToN. 


ARMS OF ROBINSON, OF BATH, CO. 
SOMERSET.—Arms were granted in 
1772, to William Robinson, Esquire. I have 
a note from some printed record that arms 
“Vert on a chevron between 3 bucks trip- 
pant or, a wreath of laurel bet. 2 cinqfoils gu. 
Crest on a mural coronet gu., a buck at gaze 
or” were granted as above. 
Who was William Robinson and had the 
“wreath of laurel ’’ any special significance ? 


P. D. Munpy. 


HREE LITTLE DOTS.—The French term 

is ‘‘ points suspensifs,’’ but I should like 

to know what they (or it) are called in 

English. I suppose there is some term for 
it in printing parlance— 

. generally used when a sentence is 
broken off short or when a speaker hesitates, 
etc.’’ 

What are called “‘ leaders ’’ (although they 
seem to be practically the same thing) don’t 
seem to fit the sense of the above. 

E. L. 


ESTER AS A MAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME.—Is it known whether the name 
was ever so used? Doubt has been suggested 
whether Hester Bateman, a working jeweller, 
c. 1775, was a man or a woman. 


E. W. 


LORD GREY OF FALLODEN.—I am 

anxious to know the title of a book written 
by an orphan girl in America with an intro- 
duction by Lord Grey of Falloden. 


Montca Park. 


ORESH.—A popular hypothesis implies 
the curvature of space and the finite 
nature of the universe. It rolls up the heavens 
like a scroll and persuades a straight line, if 
sufficiently produced, to return in due course 
upon itself instead of getting lost in infinity. 
Sixty or more years ago an American calling 
himself ‘‘Koresh’’ made this “finite 
universe ’’ conception the basis of his ‘‘ cellu- 
lar cosmogony.’’ If he is not ‘quite forgotten 
a brief estimate of the man and his ideas 
would be of interest. 


LB) 


W. W. G. 


CTORS.—I should welcome information 

concerning biographical dictionaries of 

actors and actresses of the nineteenth-century 
and earlier. 


W. S. 


EAUTY.—Who wrote ‘‘ Beauty exists only 
in the eye of the beholder ’’? 
J. M. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Who 
said “‘ I leave my soul, if I have a soul, to God, 
if there is a God,” on his death-bed ? 


SaMueL J. LOOKER. 


Billericay. 


[This is quoted in Newman’s Apologia as: “ O 
God, if there be 


a God, save my soul, if I have a 





soul.” 


Is his source known ?—Ep.] 
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Replies. 


THE BALLAD OF JOHNNY FAA, 
THE GYPSIE LADDIE. 


(clxxxv. 377.) 


RITING to F. J. Furnivall on 15 April 
1883, Browning says with reference to 
‘ The Return of the Duchess’ : 

My poor friend, Miss Haworth, was the first to 
call my attention, long ago, to the existence of the 
old ballad of “ Johnnie Faa ’ [misprinted * Fad }— 
which I was in total ignorance about when I wrote 
the poem ‘some years before. 

Then Browning goes on to explain how the 
poem was interrupted, and given to Hood as 
a fragment for publication in Hood’s Maga- 
zine, and continues 

A fancy struck me which . . . I worked up into 
what concerns the story—which originally all 
grew out of this one intelligible line of a song 
that I heard a woman singing at a_bon-fire Guy 
Faux night when I was a boy—‘ Following the 
Queen of the Gypsies, O!’ From so slender a 
twig of fact can these little singing birds start them- 
selves for a flight to more or less distances. 


S. L. R. 


But what happens when we seek to trace 
the refrain the other way about; what the 
gipsies know of it before a poet heard or 
thought he heard it on Streatham Common ; 
back into the years and over the Border into 
Ayrshire when Johnnie Faa sang so to the 
Lady of Cassilis? The tale of how he sang 
is in the ballad books. It makes its bow 
in print, ‘Johnie Faa,’ in Allan Ramsay’s 
‘Teatable Miscellany,’ 1740, the first edition, 
pp. 175-7, Motherwell and Charles Kirkpat- 
rick Sharpe also played a hand in retailing 
it, and Chambers in his ‘ Ballads and Songs 
of Ayrshire.’ 

James V gave Johnnie Faw or Faa letters, 
under the Privy Seal of Scotland, dated 15 
Feb. 1540/41, making him ‘‘ Lord and Earle 
of Littel Egipt’’ and establishing his auth- 
ority over the tribe, also calling on all 
Sheriffs and persons in authority in Scotland 
to ‘‘ assist him in execution of justice upon 
his company and folkis’’: and in changed 
times, in July 1616, John and James Faa, his 
son, Moses Baillie and Helen Brown, were 
tried as ‘‘ Egyptians lingering in this 





country, contrary to the statute banishing 
the tribe forth of the realm on pain of death,’’ 
and in 1624 two Faas and two other men of 
the gipsy tribe were tried and hanged for the 





same offence, as Pitcairn records in his 
‘Criminal Trials.’ 

But who was the Lady of Cassilis? One 
account says she was Lady Jean Hamilton, a 
daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Hamilton, 
who married that ‘‘ grave and solemn man,” 
John 6th Earl of Cassilis. And some say, in 
that case, that it was not Johnnie Faa at all, 
but the lady’s lover, Sir John Fail of Dun- 
bar. Others again that she was brought 
back, to Maybole Castle and there imprisoned, 
having witnessed piteously the hanging of 
Faa, and worked the tale of her woes in 
tapestry: and others that these things never 
happened at all or somewhere quite different 
in ‘‘ the dark backward and abysm of time.” 
Ballads are more kittle cattle to trace even 
than gipsies and wander farther and go by 
odder roads even than Robert Browning’s 
thoughts that day at Streatham. 

The music of ‘ Lady Cassilis Lilt ’ is in the 
Skene MS. and perhaps it is the tune to which 
the ballad was sung. John Buchan in his 
‘The Moon Endureth,’ wrote a poem which 
he says is.‘ The Gipsy’s Song to the Lady of 
Cassilis’ ; a nice poem it is, but John Buchan 
knew better than that, as he who runs and 
reads may find in the same volume in his 
‘The Rime of True Thomas.’ That most 
intelligent of whaups (anglice peewits) did 
not give that secret away. No more did 
Robert Browning. Truth is not easy to find, 
not even in ballads, certainly not in Ayrshire, 
It is a Scots version of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
question; ‘‘ what song the sirens sang,’’ what 
was Johnnie Faa’s song to the Lady of 
Cassilis? Probably the answer to the one 
question is the other. Prose and verse have 
alike profited by the effort to explain why 
that unanswerable question has not an 
answer, 


M. R. A. 


For the texts of the various ballad-versions, 
see the ‘ Roxburgh Ballads,’ viii, 149-157, 
and F. J. Child’s ‘English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ Part vii (vol. iv), pp. 
61-74. For a full discussion of the story, 
these should be collated, methodized and sup- 
plemented (they do not include any ballad 
with the refrain that Browning quoted). 
There are English versions and Scottish ver- 
sions. Some tell a story and others only 
suggest a situation. 


Can it be plausibly argued that, after Miss’ 


Haworth had introduced Browning to the 
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ballad it influenced ‘ My Lost Duchess’. and 
predisposed him to the ‘ The Statue and the 
Bust ’ and the flight of Pompilia and Capon- 
sacchi ? 

Stevenson, too, associates the ballad-story 
with Browning, though not with any of the 
poems I mention, and as Stevenson’s allu- 
sion (in ‘‘ A Winter’s Walk in Galloway,’ 
in ‘ Essays of Travel ’) was my first introduc- 
tion to the ballad, I choose to pursue the 
subject by quoting his words, and then giving 
the story as he seems to have known it. 


Maybole castle deserves more notice. It is a 
large and shapely tower, plain from the ground 
upwards, but with a zone of ornamentation round 
the top. In a general way this adornment is 
perched on the very summit of the chimney-stacks ; 
but there is one corner more elaborate than the 
rest. A very heavy string-course runs round the 
upper story, and just above this, facing up the 
street, the tower carries a small oriel window fluted 
and carbelled and carved about with stone heads. 
It is so ornate it has somewhat the air of a shrine, 
and it was indeed the casket of a very precious 
jewel, for in the room to which it gives light lay, 
for long years, the heroine of the sweet old ballad 
of “ Johnnie Faa *—she who at call Of the gipsies 
songs, ‘“‘ came tripping down the stair, and all her 
maids before her.” Some people say the ballad 
has no basis in fact, and have written, I believe, 
unanswerable papers to the proof. But in the face 
of all that, the very look of that high oriel window 
convinces the imagination, and we enter into all 
the sorrows of the imprisoned dame. We conceive 
the burthen of the long lack-lustre days, when she 
leaned her sick head against the mullions, and saw 
the burghers loafing in Maybole High Street, and 
the children at play, and ruffling gallants riding by 
from hunt and foray. We conceive the passion of 
odd moments, when the wind threw up to her some 
snatch of song, and her heart grew hot within her, 
and her eyes overflowed at the memory of the past. 
And even if the tale be not true of this or that lady, 
or this or that old tower, it is true in the essence 
of all men and women; for all of us,, some time or 
other, hear the gipsies singing; over all of us is the 
glamour cast. Some resist and sit resolutely by the 
fire 


Most go and are brought back again, like Lady 
Cassilis. A few, of the tribe of Waring, go and are 
seen no more: only now and again, at springtime, 
when the gipsies’ song is afloat in the amethyst 
evening, we can catch their voices in the glee. 


R. T. G. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxvi. 26).—I suggest to 
W. W. G. that the rope need not be attached 
to the kite; the kite string would be taken by 
the prisoner and used to raise one end of the 
rope which the prisoner would then haul in 
until he had 50 feet of it to pass once round 
the bed post. 


A. §.. E. Ackermann. 





Sik W. A. RALEIGH AND THE 

BACONIANS (elxxxvi. 27).—Having 
made a lengthy study of the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy I should say that Mr. 
A. S. E. AckerMann’s deductions on popular 
fallacies are sound. From other tests I con- 
cluded also that Bacon had nothing to do 
with the plays, 

Much has been written of exceptional words 
and phrases used by both Bacon and the play- 
wright, but of equal importance negatively 
are the unlikes, and for this test simple words 
are of value. Take, for instance, “‘ mought ”’ 
(past tense of may), a favourite verbal inflec- 
tion of Bacon. The Shakespeare Concordance 
gives but one example, and that occurs in 
‘3 Hen. VI,’ a play held by some quite ortho- 
dox authorities to be outside the canon. 
Another word liked by Bacon, but rarely 
found in the Shakespeare works, and not at 
all in Marlowe’s is ‘“ real.’’ (C. Crawford, 
Collections,’ ii, 72). Even a termination may 
teach something. Bacon makes conspicuous 
use of -eth for the third person singular, a 
form comparatively rare in the Shakespearean 
plays, yet in ‘Venus and Adonis’ and 
‘Lucrece’ it occurs about once in every 
thirty-six lines, a point in favour of another 
author, and it is of interest to recall that 
Marston (‘ Reactio,’ 1598) hinted that he 
believed him to be of the Bacon family. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
Paignton. 


Mr. A. §. E. Ackermann claims 
to have discovered differences of opinion 
between Bacon and Shakespeare with 
regard to a number of popular falla- 
cies. As both altered, and even reversed 
some of their opinions in later life, it is 
necessary for Mr. ACKERMANN to show that 
the views of Bacon and Shakespeare differed 
at the same date, otherwise his argument 
from ‘‘ popular fallacies ’’ is itself a fallacy. 


R. L. Eacre. 


CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOK, 1754 

(clxxxvi, 23).—I suggest that the initials 
“J.D.” are those of Mr. John Daye, of 
Aldersgate. He was the father of the Rev. 
Richard Daye, M.A. (See the Preface to 
‘ Private Prayers during the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ edited for the Parker Society by 
the Rev. W.-K. Clay, B.D.) 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
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A PUSTMASTER-GENERAL OF SCOT- 

LAND (clxxxv. 290).—With reference to 
the request of your correspondent Montis- 
ROSANIDES, for information regarding the 
ancestry of John Graeme, Postmaster-General 
of Scotland, the following pedigree shows that 
he was the third son of Patrick Graeme, of 
Inchbrakie and Jean Drummond his wife, 
sister of David Drummond, third Lord 
























ist Earl of Montrose | 
killed at Flodden, 9 | 
Sept. 1513 
: dine! 
William 


2nd Earl of Montrose t mS 
d. 24 May 1571 | 
} 


| 
Robert=. . . 
Lord Graham | 
Killed at Pinkie | 


Earl of Montrose, | 
b. 1548, d. 1608 | 


John=... 
4th Earl of Montrose 
d, 24 Nov. 1626 








Maderty, and great, great, great great- 
grandson of William, first Earl of Montrose 
by his third wife. John Graeme’s wife, and 
first cousin (through the Drummond family) 
Margaret Drummond, was also a great, great, 
great, great, granddaughter of William, first 

Karl of Montrose by his first wife, Annabella, 
daughter of John, first Lord Drummond. 

I have omitted the names of the wives w hose 
names were not Drummond. 


William Graham=Ist Annabella, dau. of John, 


Ist Lord Drumond 


3rdly Christian Wawane 





John=Jean, dau of David 
Posthumous son, 3rd | 2nd Lord Drummond 


John Drummond=... 
2nd Lord Maderty | 
married in 1622 


| 
Patrick Graham = 
or Graeme | 
on whom his father settled | 
the lands of Inchbrakie | 
d. 1538 


| 


ve 


George, of Inchbrakie—. 

He was served heir to his | 
father 1555, and d. 1575 | 
eo, 


| 
Patrick, of Inchbrakie=. . . 
He died 1635 | 


[ 
| 
| 





George, of Inchbrakie_. . . 
He died 1654 


| 
| 





| 
.David Drummond 
3rd Lord Maderty. 
He died 1684 












Beatrix, 4th dau. - 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


UN, MOON AND STARS IN DREAMS 
(clxxxv. 351).—I used to dream vividly 
every night, but as I grow older I dream less. 
While my dreams were so clear, I often noted 
them down in the morning for my own amuse- 
ment, not with all the precautions necessary 
for scientific study! In my dreams every- 
thing appeared very much as it does in wak- 
ing life. I have heard different people say 
at various times that they never see faces in 
dreams, never hear voices, never see colours, 
never eat anything, or as your correspondent 


. 








| | 
Jean — Patrick, of Inchbrakie, the well-known 
| loyalist, and a close friend of James 
| Graham, the first Marquis of Mont- 
rose 


| | 
Margaret Drummond—John Graeme, 3rd son 
Postmaster-General of 


Scotland 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


says, never see the sun, moon or stars. I 
have never noticed any of these limitations. 
On 7 June 1903, I noted a long, elaborate 
dream, the scene of which was a_ seaside 
village on the Northumbrian coast where I 
often spent my summer holidays. Here are 
some notes from this dream: 

“Tt was a dark night; the moon had set, 
and a slight haze over the sky made the 
stars look dim. Inland it was black dark, 
but over the beach there was a pale glimmer 
of faint light, as I think there always is im 
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summer in the north.’’ 
my dream I woke, and found myself in my 
old bed at Mrs. Brown’s in Alnmouth, a 
sunbeam coming through a crack in the blind 
had fallen on my face, as I thought, and 


It seemed to me in 


wakened me. I jumped out of bed and ran 
to the window, pulling back the blind. It 
was a glorious August morning, the sun had 
risen, and the tide was quite full. 

On 12 Dec. 1919 I have a note of another 
dream about the same place, but this time I 
was on a yacht at sea, looking back at the 
shore : 

“Tt was a fine summer evening. The sun 
was shining on the yacht, but right across 
the bay Alnmouth was in shadow, the outline 
of the church and the houses standing out 
against a bank of ragged black cloud.”’ 

I have no note that I can find of a dream 
about the moon, but I distinctly recollect 
sometimes dreaming of being out on a night 
when the full moon was shining. 


M. H. Donps. 


YEBROWS (clxxxv. 41).—In this amus- 
ing article your contributor does not 
mention the superstition that a person whose 
eyebrows meet is born to be hanged. This is 
made use of in Richard Hughes’s one-act play’ 
‘The Man Born to be Hanged.’ The scene is 
adeserted cottage on a lonely moor. At the 
opening of the play a man is lying asleep on 
the floor. Several tramps come in and try to 
waken him,: but he is drunk and cannot be 
roused. One of the tramps remarks that the 
sleeper has meeting eyebrows, and that that 
means he is born to be hanged. Later in the 
play a woman tramp kills herself with a 
knife. The rest flee in terror. They are 
obviously not the sort of people to go near 
the police if they can possibly avoid them. 
The sleeping man is left alone with the dead 
woman, and the audience are to infer that he 
will be hanged for murdering her—although 
he knows nothing about her, and she was not 
in fact murdered—because he was born with 

meeting eyebrows ! 

M. H. Dopps. 


BACCO STOPPERS (clxxxvi. 25).— 

Since I contributed my mite of personal 
recollection on the above stibject, I have come 
across a reference which might interest 
7. C. C. It occurs in a little book called ‘ A 
Paper: of Tobacco’ by an author writing 
under the name of Joseph Fume, and illus- 














trated by ‘‘Phiz.’”’ The publishers were 
Chapman and Hall, and the date of the 
imprint is 1839. The book deals with tobacco, 
smoking, and the utensils used for the pur- 
pose, and the passage I would quote is the 
following : 


In the tobacco-stopper alone was anything like 
taste or fancy displayed. This was the only article 
upon which the English smoker prided himself. It 
was made of various materials—wood, bone, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, brass and silver; and the forms 
it assumed were exceedingly diversified. Out of a 
collection of upwards of thirty tobacco-stoppers of 
different ages, from 1688 to the present time, the 
following are the most remarkable: a bear’s tooth 
tipped with silver at the bottom, and inscribed with 
the name of Capt. James Rogers, of the Happy 
Return, whaler, 1688; Dr. Henry Sacheverel, in full 
canonicals, carved in ivory 1710; a boot; a horse’s 
hind leg; Punch and another character in the same 
drama; to wit His Satanic Majesty; a countryman 
with a flail; a milk-maid ; an emblem of Priapus; a 
bottle; Hope and Anthor ; the Marquis of Granby ; 
a greyhound’s head and neck; a paviour’s rammer ; 
Lord Nelson; the Duke of Wellington; and Buona- 
parte. 

I had forgotten this little book when Lorp 
Onstow asked for the names of books upon 
smoking at clxxxv. 19, or I should have men- 
tioned it at the time. 

It might also interest T. C. C. to know that 
these devices were used to stop down burning 
tobacco in a pipe-bowl, in order that the pipe 
might ‘‘draw’”’ well. They were quite com- 
mon when I was a boy, about fifty or sixty 
years ago, and could be found in every tobac- 
conist’s shop; the usual form being a short 
bar or rod about l}in. long furnished with a 
flat disc at the end. Often a pricker and a 
tiny spoon, both of similar length, were 
attached by a pivot at the end of their respec- 
tive rods, but anything which would go into 
the bowl of a pipe was utilised—a seal, or 
anything of similar shape. Besides wooden 
ones, and the metal ones just mentioned, I 
have seen them in wood, the shank carved 
as a grotesque figure, and I think I am right 
in saying that china ones were made in the 
Bow factory. ‘‘ Smokér’s knives’’ were also 
sold in my own time with a tobacco stopper 
as one of the implements, the others being a 
pricker, a knife-blade, and sometimes a cigar- 
cutter. : 

J. D. Aytwarp. 


It may be of interest to T. C. C. to know 
that in the Essex Review for January 1944, 
there is an illustration of two eighteenth 
century pipe-stoppers of a very ornate type. 
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They are of brass, about two inches long, the | Dictionary (see s.v.). At harvest time, when 


top being fashioned in one case into a por- 
trait of Dr, Samuel Parr, headmaster of the 
Colchester Royal Grammar School and a 
noted pipe-smoker, and in the other into the 
figure of a naval officer standing on a globe. 


L. M. W. 


About 1913 a pupil brought me a tobacco 
stopper which had been dug up in a garden 
at Peckham. It was about two inches long 
and cast in brass to the shape of a human 
leg, slightly flexed and amputated above the 
knee, This was flattened and constituted the 
ram, the rest of the leg and foot making a 
convenient handle. 

CHETWYND PALMER. 


END THE FOOL FURTHER (clxxxvi. 
24).—In the American theatre in the 
middle ’seventies (according to Clara Morris’s 
‘ Life on the Stage,’ p. 31, Isbister, 2nd ed., 
1902), the novice was sent to ‘‘ ask the painter 
to put a little ad-libitum in this bottle for 
me,’’ the point being that the painter was at 
the paint-frame up three flights of stairs. 


Sr. VincENT TROUBRIDGE. 


In large insurance offices, where there are 
many departments to deal with the different 
sections of work, it was the custom to send 
novices from other departments to that 
dealing with burglary insurance to bring back 
the ‘‘ Burglars’ address book,’’ and the mem- 
bers of that department never failed to take 
full advantage of the greenhorn. I have no 
doubt that this ancient joke is still made in 
these institutions. 

L. M. W. 


If tradition may be trusted, this was a 
fayourite joke with English country folk. 
I have a note that on 2 Mar. 1899, I was 
told by an elderly native of Laleham, Middle- 
sex, then working on the roads, that on the 
First of April an exouse would be made to 
send someone to fetch a ‘‘ round ladder ’’ from 
somebody living not too near at hand. Of 
course, the ladder had just been lent to some- 
one else, and the hoax would go on till the 
victim got tired out and gave up the quest. 

It was this man who first gave me the in- 
formation about the ‘‘ horse-ladder’’ (con- 
firmed, if I remember rightly by other old 
people in the neighbourhood) which I passed 
on to the editor of the English Dialect 





building the mow in the bay of a barn, a horse 
was often made to tread down the corn, Some- 
times a novice would ask how it would be 
got down when the mow was finished. He was 
told to go to the blacksmith and borrow his 
horse-ladder, and the smith, to show him 
how this could be done, took his stoutest horse- 
whip and thrashed him out of the smithy, 

As to the ‘ E.D.D.’, I have always felt that 
a careful subject index to it would bring to 
light much country-lore hidden under little 
known and perhaps now forgotten local 


names. W. P. Merrick. 
Penso, Shepperton. 


Recruits in the Army used to be sent to 
the Quartermaster’s Stores for the materials 
“to whitewash the last post’’: and _ boys 
sent on fools’ errands into shops for a 
ha’pennyworth of strap-oil (or pigeons’ 
milk), ‘‘ Crying for the moon’”’ is in’ Rus- 
sian, I am told, called ‘‘ wanting the moon 
and a bird’s milk.”’ 

My friend Mr. John Castle tells me, too, 
that it is customary at Cambridge to direct 
new students to attend service in ‘‘ The Fresh- 
men’s Church ’’—the impressive Pitt Press 
Buildings in Trumpington Street. 


CHETWYND PALMER. 


It used to be the custom in solicitors’ 
offices to send the last-joined clerk out to bring 
a verbal agreement stamp. 
F. J. Duntop. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, November 1943.) 


The custom of sending novices to look 
for imaginary objects is common to many 
trades and professions: in the chemistry 
laboratory, the tyro helper is sent after a 
beaker-stretcher ; in the fishery trap-building 
camps along the Columbia River, he is told 
to return with a wire- or mesh-stretcher 
(and is usually given a heavy iron object to 
take back); on fishing vessels, the landsman 
is instructed to lock the wheel for the night, 
to get the key for the keelson and a bucket 
of steam from the chief (engineer), and to 
gather eggs from the crow’s nest; paint-store 
novices are sent for striped paint. 

The old game of taking the city boy out 
into the country at night to go snipe-hunting 
and then leaving him in a corner of the 
woods ‘‘ holding the bag ’’ is normal country- 
lad fun. 
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As a printer’s devil I myself have been 
given a table brush and told to brush off the 
type lice from the locked forms on the turtle. 

Water boys on college football teams are 
asked to bring in (‘‘ Go out and roll up’”’) 
the scrimmage line. On baseball teams they 
are sent out to lock up the pitcher’s box and 
scolded when they protest that they have no 
key. Men on construction gangs must run 
down a sky hook or a bundle of post holes. 


D. B. 


Mechanics usually ask their novices for the 
left-handed wrench, In the printing trades 
there is the paper-stretcher; in the merchant 
marine, the ‘‘ number five”’ hatch; in the 
grocery business, canned custard (there may 
well be a canned custard now, but the gag 
was good in the old days); in the Navy, red 
or green oil for the port and starboard lights ; 
with farmers, the left-handed hoe. 


Ricuarp GorpDoN McC.Loskey. 


A ‘‘ fool ’’ of my acquaintance has been told 
to round up pigeon’s milk. The blanket- 
stretcher was, I remember, the favourite at 
a boys’ camp I once attended. 


Haroitp J. Jonas. 


During the ‘twenties these were the 
“objects ’’ in boys’ camps in southern New 
England: the prune-stretcher for the cook ; 
red oil for the lantern; and the bunk-ladder 
for the upper bunk (it was widely rumoured 
that such a device was then actually in use at 
Girl Scout camps). 

R. P. B. 


NOTE ON H. G. CLARKE PRODUC- 

TIONS (clxxxvi. 19).—Mr. Cuarzes D. 
Wittrams writes of the Juvenile ‘ Bombastes 
Furioso’ as if he had not read Rhodes’s 
original. This is not an uncommon play. 
Nicoll notes seven editions up to 1830, and it 
was also published by Routledge in ‘ Morley’s 
Universal Library’ in the 1880's. If he 
would like to compare the original with the 
juvenile version, I shall be pleased to lend 
him my copy. 

Sr. Vincent TRouBRIDGE. 


CHILLES AND THE TORTOISE 


(clxxxv. 213, 322, 384).—As we all know, 
there*are vulgar fractions which the decimal 
} system cannot digest—or only, it appears, 
under the stimmlus of a dose of mathematics. 








I am obliged to G. G. L. for the information 
that ad infinitum does not imply infinity in 
this matter and that recurring decimals are 
finite and terminable ; which, I suppose, must 
apply equally to the subdividing of vulgar 
fractions. My quixotic objection to their 
interconversion is purely arithmetical and 
confined to the disregard of the remainder in 
the dividing process and the arbitrary closing 
of the recurring series, making the recurring 
decimal an exact fraction, whereas it is merely 
the index of an uncompleted fraction. If .3 
recurring were 1/3, thrice .3 recurring would 
be 1. And so, but more awkwardly, as 
between sevenths and their decimal approxi- 
mations, 

In G. G. L.’s illustration ‘‘ the tortoise’s 
lead’ (position ?) is shown as ‘‘ 111.11111 
.. . ad infinitum .. . or 111 1/9; when 
Achilles has run so many yards he is level.”’ 
But how many, please? Not 111, nor 111.1, 
nor. . . Until I learn at what stage a series 
of repeaters can become a vulgar fraction I 
fear I shall see Achilles for ever toiling a 
decimal place behind the tortoise in their 
point-to-point race. A perhaps preferable 
illustration would take .9 recurring and 1 to 
represent their relative positions at any 
moment. Arithmetically the result would be 
the same. 

The sporting flavour of this ‘‘ problem ”’ 
has long endeared it to the British public, 
but I do not find its exploded remains among 
Mr, A, S. E. Ackermann’s ‘ Popular Falla- 
cies.’ Indeed, criticism may be wasted on a 
paradox which demands a greater paradox 
to replace it, especially if Zeno propounded 
it, and others of the kind, not for their own 
sakes but to demonstrate what nonsense 
would logically result from the Pythagorean 
doctrine that a line is an infinite series of 
separable points, motion an infinite series of 
progressions, and, presumably, time a series 
of moments. 


W. W. G. 


ELMETS IN CHURCHES (clxxxv. 373). 

—I notice that Mrs. E. E, Cope regrets 

‘‘that no list exists of helmets, etc., which 
still have survived in churches.”’ 

But Mr. F. H. Cripps-Day has published 
a valuable list of them in vol. v of the late 
Sir Guy Laking’s ‘ Record of European 
Armour and’Arms,’ G. Bell and Sons, 1920-22. 
He followed this with a supplementary list, 
privately printed in his Fragmenta Arma- 
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mentaria, 1939, compiled with the collabora- 
tion of Mr. A. R. Dufty. In all Mr. Cripps- 
Day has published particulars of armour 
preserved in some five hundred consecrated 
buildings in this country, and the photo- 
graphs and correspondence which he gathered 
in the course of the work have been bound in 
book form and presented by him to the Art 
Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where they can be referred to under the title 
of ‘ Cripps-Day MS.’ 
James G. Mann. 


PENCER AND OTHER PEDIGREES 
(clxxxvi. 22).—According to the pedigree 
given in Copinger, ‘ Suffolk Manors,’ iv, 319, 
John Spencer married, first, Anne, daughter 
of John Rivett, of Brandeston, and, second, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Brand, of Edward- 
stone, and daughter of Frederic. Scot, of 
Campsey Ash. 

Copinger does not say whether Edward was 
a son of the first or second marriage; Edward 
married Anne, only daughter of William 
Baker, of Layham. 

Sir Thomas Carter was the eldest son of 
Thomas Carter, of Robertstown, Co. Meath, 
M.P. (I.), and Serjeant-at-Arms, by his first 
wife, Margaret Houghton. Pedigrees of the 


family, ‘‘ Carter of Shaen Manor,’’ will be | 


found in the older editions of Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ and in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry of Ireland,’ but they do not take the 
pedigree back any further. Your correspon- 
dent should also consult F. E. Ball, ‘ Judges 
in Ireland,’ ii, 202. 

J. B. WaHirmore. 


(3). The parents of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Carter, of Robertstown, Master of the Rolls, 
Ireland, were Thomas Carter, Esq., of 
Robertstown, Serjeant-at-Arms, and his first 
wife, Marparet Haughton. (See the pedigree 
of Carter of Watlington Park, Co. Oxford, 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’) 

James Seton-ANDERSON. 

RED-Hot SHOT (clxxxv. 111, 178; clxxxvi. 

25).—Rudyard Kipling in his novel 
“Captains Courageous,’ speaking of one of 
his characters, Tom Platt, who had served 
in the United States Navy, before and during 
the Civil War, says: ‘‘ He told them how 
red-hot shot are dropped into a cannon, a wad 
of wet clay between them and the cartridge; 
how they sizzle and reek when they strike 
wood.”’ 








——— 


In his middle life Kipling lived in the 
United States for a time and may well have 
received this item of information at first 
hand. 

J. B. WaH1tTMmore. 


OCAL WINDS (clxxxiv. 46, 142, 269).— 
The Special Correspondent of The Times 
with Eighth Army under date of 1 January 
writes ‘‘ Italians on this Adriatic coast talk 
of the wind as an old enemy: it is the 
‘Bora’ which has been known to blow from 
the Balkans for 23 days at a time about this 

period of the year.”’ 

A. H. W. Fynmore, 


“MHAHE PICKWICK, THE OWL, AND 

THE WAVERLEY PEN ”’ (clxxxvi. 
23).—‘‘ The Pickwick, the Owl and _ the 
Waverley Pen’’ used to be advertised in the 
dear old Cornhill and I always understood 
them to be three distinct patterns of nib. 
As I remember, the ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ was rather 
stouter and blunter than the ‘‘ Waverley ”; 
otherwise I should assume that ‘‘ Pickwick” 
and ‘‘ Waverley ’’ were selected as names on 
account of popular literary associations; and 
‘*Owl’’ as referring to learned Minerva’s 
emblem—hence its adoption (with slight 
satirical reservation?) as the title of the 
magazine mentioned. 

CHETWYND PatMeER. 


OiR WILLIAM SMITH - MARRIOTT 

(clxviii. 464, s.v. ‘ Follies’).—A corres- 
pondent asks who was Sir William Smith- 
Marriott. He was brother of Sir John James 
Smith and succeeded him as 4th baronet, 
having assumed the name of Marriott by 
royal licence in 1811 and had been rector of 
Horsmonden, Kent, since 1825. 

I was reminded of this query by the recent 
death of Sir William Smith-Marriott, 8th 
Bart., who is succeeded by the present rector 
of Horsmonden. 





A. H. W. Fynmore, 


INGT-SIX SOLDATS DE PLOMB 
(clxxxiii. 78, 143; clxxxvi. 28).—It may, 
perhaps, be of interest to quote the French 
riddle as I heard it when the Germans were 
investing Paris in the war of 1870-71: 
‘‘ Je suis le capitaine de vingt-ciny soldats 
et, sans moi, Paris serait pris.’’ 
So far as I know that was its original form, 
G. W. YounceER. 
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The Library. 


Paul Claudel: ‘L’Annonce fait & Marie.’ 
Edited with: notes and an Introduction by 
A. Lytton Sells and C. M. Girdlestone. 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s. net.) 


HE Cambridge University Press are to be 
congratulated on this addition to their 
Series of French Texte, Few minor hard- 
ships of war are so ill to bear as the prevailing 
unobtainability of French books, and the 
time is always ripe for the reproduction of 
a masterpiece. No one, I think, who lets the 
observation of literature take him where it 
will, not necessarily as he would have it go, 
can in the end deny that ‘L’Annonce’ is a 
masterpiece. It is not, perhaps, at all the 
kind of thing we are likely to expect from 
amodern French author. Masterpieces seldom 
do correspond to our expectations. But few 
works published within the last fifty years 
carry so unmistakably the signs of that 
strange chasm which divides genius from 
talent, inspiration from efficiency. For 
defect and for virtue, Paul Claudel has the 
trick of greatness. He moves through the 
dextrous efficiences of the modern literary 
scene with the ungainliness and impress of a 
colossus. He isn’t “‘like’’ anyone else now 
living or writing. In this case there is no 
help for it; you have got to decide about 
him individually. His effect is his own, his 
manner, his way of thought, his stamp— 
which is notable on every line he has written 
—is his own. ‘* Schools,’’ ‘‘ tendencies,”’ 
“likenesses ’’ are here of no avail. Claudel 
is—Claudel. If he rouses comparisons in the 
mind it is not with Monsieur this or Master 
that, it is with the great names which make 
poetry what it is, with Shakespeare and the 
Classics, with other such questions: questions 
such as What is poetry? and Why is it? 
Perhaps that is why critics and preface 
writers who try to ‘‘ approach ’’ Claudel—the 
present pair of editors are no exception— 
$0 quickly shift their ground and discuss not 
what Claudel writes, but Claudel’s opinions, 
above all, his Catholicism, his ‘‘ symbolism,”’ 
his career, anything except the fearful and 
vivid thing he makes when he writes. 
Claudel’s writing does not keep its respectful 
distance. He may seem remote enough, 
amusingly so, as in that mocking stage direc- 
tion; ‘‘ the action takes place in the end of 
the Middle Ages as conventionally imagined 

















or as the Middle Ages might have imagined 
about the Classic World ’’; but it does not 
last, The reader made a little drowsy by these 
unfamiliar words, is etruck, suddenly, ting- 
lingly alive. A sentence springs off the mutely 
printed page and one could vouch that it had 
been spoken in one’s ear. Leprosy is here, - 
not as a ‘‘ convention,”’ but as a doctor might 
know it. Words lose their vague sweetness 
and soft repetition and flash like light, march, 
tingle under the touch. Or, rather, it is our 
nerves that jerk under their percussion. 
French neatness has taken on the various and 
voluble versatility of blank verse. Claudel 
may have, I for one would assuredly avouch 
it, the grand manner ; he has no nice manners. 
He has no “ taste,” as a man might savour 
a liqueur: he has the taste that runs in the 
juices of sunlight and growth that shape 
the still whence the liquor is bred. He is no 
“pick-me-up.” If he picks up, it is as the 
angel lifted and carried the apostle swiftly, 
by the hair of his head. 


Mr. Girdlestone has made a noble effort in 
his “‘ Notes’’ to bring this angelic motion 
within the range of the normal miles per 
hour ; and establishes one of Claudel’s claims 


to rank with Dante or Shakespeare, the 


application of that wringer through which 
such masters are passed by commentators to 
flatten out the interest. En route I do not 
think, even in 1944, he need have assumed 
quite such an ignorance of dogmatic 
Christianity on the part of the “ ordinary 
reader.’ But then he and Mr. Sells alike are 
possessed by that comfortable word ‘‘ sym- 
bolism.’’ Personally, if there is an author 
whom I should claim had no conceivable 
resemblance to Claudel, except by opposites, 
it is Maeterlinck; and my advice to the 
reader approaching Claudel would be: Have 
nothing to do with that word ‘‘ symbolism ”’ 
at all; it has nothing to do with the case. 
Symbolism turns what you thought real and 
actual into a ghost, a shadow, a mask ; Claudel 
reverses any such process, What you had 
thought remote he makes present; what you 
had thought ‘‘ mere words,” a mask, he makes 
vivid, more living than you, the reader, 
unless it is, at the same time, of the nature 
of your life, 


This review has told you nothing about 
‘L’Annonce’? No, because everything about 
‘L’Annonce’ that really wants saying has 
been said, with greatness, by Paul Claudel. 
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Fourscore Years: 
G. G. Coulton. 
Press. 21s. net.) 


An Autobiography. By 


(Cambridge University 


ERE we have an intimate record .of a-very 
full life, packed with significant details, 

the harvest of a lively mind and body and ‘an 
énjoying eye. And, it ends with a moving 
apologia pro fide sua. We have not found a 
dull page in the -book; even the politics of 
.Lynn are made interesting. Men and places 
; “are described with unfailing sympathy and 
clear sight. In the account of childhood we 
found an experience of our own exactly repro- 
duced ; the writer eventually exorcised his bad 
dreams by learning to wake himself before 
the horror culminated, And we too had 
deplored ‘‘ the contrast between the newborn 
chestnut of to- day, and the dry chestnut of 
the morrow.” School life figures largely in 
these pages, at St, Omer and Felsted from 
the boy’s point of view, and Llandovery, 
Sherborne, Sedbergh and Dulwich from the 
master’s. Dr. Coulton was a scholar of the 
college known to the irreverent outsider as 
‘* Cat’s,’’ and three lively chapters deal with 
Cambridge in the late seventies. His experi- 
ence~endorsed Dean Vaughan’s phrase “‘ the 
healthy little humiliations of a schoolmaster’s 
life,’ and he would like every university 
student to have before matriculation a year’s 
work at some school not his own, and another 
after his degree before appointment to any 
university post. He became one of Dean 
Vaughan’s ‘‘doves’’ at Llandaff, a com- 
munity of which Randall Davidson had been 
an early and R. H. Benson was a late member 
—surely an odd trio. But eventually he 
relinguished his orders and settled down to 
the historical work by which he is well 
known, That this included much controversy 
is notorious, and for Matthew Arnold and his 
like would damn the man and his work with- 
out reprieve. Here we find the controver- 
sialist’s case stated with effect, for Dr. 
Coulton is. not the man to wear a white sheet, 
and without a trace of rancour, for the good- 
tempered tone which pervades the book is 
clear evidence that controversy need not 
“involve bitterness. But first came an interval 
“of agitation for National Service. Holidays 
abroad had revealed something of German 
ambitions and much of the value to Switzer- 
land of her militia. Dr. Coulton now went 





to collect evidence on the spot and publi 
it in a pamphlet thus described by his frien 
H, W. Fowler: ‘‘ Capital; most convincin 
by which, of course, I don’t mean that it 
ever convince anybody of anything.’”’ He al 
wrote articles and speeches for Lord Robert 
The most charming chapter in the book is 
headed ‘‘ Winter Sports,’’ which gives oeg 
sion--to quote Clough: ‘‘ Allah is great, 
doubt; and Juxtaposition his prophet.” 


January-Apti 
10s. net.) 


The Antiquaries Journal. 


1943 (Humphrey Milford. 

[N this recently-published double number 

85 pages London is represented by # 
two principal articles. Hilary Jenking 
enquires into the supposed disappearance 
the Great Seal of James II, and demonstrat 
with the aid of plates that it was meré 
altered for the use of William and Maj 
Messrs. Kendrick and Radford discuss # 
remains of a Saxon church and a fine ¢ 
of the same period which were exposed § 
the site of All Hallows Church, Barking, a 
a by-product of enemy action. ‘Both articl 
are excellently illustrated. 

So, too, is a paper by J. B. Ward Perkit 
on the North Lancashire Harrington family’ 
effigy, its armour and its sword of Viki 
ancestry, which have been preserved in Cam 
mel Priory Church since about 1320. OV 
500 Scottish brochs, certain and doubtful 
existent and vanished, are listed by 1 
Graham, with references to those alreai 
surveyed by the Royal Commission and 
other sources of information. Grooved f 
tery of circa 1900 B.c. recently unea " x 
near Cambridge is the subject of an illi 


ie leg eet Sai 
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trated account by its discoverer, D. H. 
Frere. Richmond. Herald reports satisf actor 
progress with the ‘Dictionary of Britil 
Arms ’ ; among the Indexers’ names we now 
more than one familiar to readers of ‘ N. 
Q.’ Betty Kurth describes certain Engh 
embroideries of the fifteenth century whi 
are mostly in private or foreign ownershi 
The ‘ Notes and Reviews’ are substan 
in amount and of varied interest. re 
clude a reviaw of the delayed Report on} 
Wroxeter excavations down to the year If 
The concluding 12-page conspectus of peri 
cal literature of an antiquarian nab 
though a little belated, is well worth its pla 
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